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[For the Portland Magazine.} 


PINE ISLAND. 


1 am not about to describe the village of 





, as it now is, with 


its three churches, new hotel, and its half dozen stores—its mansion- 





houses, cotton-factory, and the multitude of little dwellings that 
always swarm round such establishments; but, gentle reader, if you 
have an eye for the picturesque, lend me your arm and we will walk 
forth on a spring-morning, and look on it as it appeared some fifteen 
years since, when it was the home of my childhood. 

We are now on the orthodox side of the village. That old barn- 
like, wooden building, with its burying-place where a few white 
slabs of marble are scattered among a multitude of dark, moss- 
covered grave-stones, is the Presbyterian meeting-house, one of the 
most ancient houses of worship in the state. That smart looking 
building on the eminence, with its belfry, (which, astonishing to 
say, contains a bell,) is the new academy. Here is the tavern with 
its red sign-post ; and these few houses compose the portion of the 
village known as School Hill. There is a pretty prospect from 
hence—but step with me a few yards down the road, and I will 
shew you one far superior. We will go directly forward. Mrs. 
Kenney’s cherry-trees are in blossom. Were they in fruit, Iam not 
sure that I should not be at my old tricks again, and as I was wont 
to do, climb to the top of that rail-fence, thrust my head up among 
the green branches, and holding one between my teeth, transfer its 
sunny load to my empty dinner-basket. Old mother K. might see 
me from that low, red house in the meadow—but what then? She 
would only come out with her good natured look and add a few more 
bunches to my stock of cherries; for in the country towns of Con- 
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necticut, dear reader, there is no offence in taking fruit or flowers 
without the ceremony of asking. These luxuries are cultivated for 
the public good ; and a man picks his neighbor’s goosberries, strips 
his current bushes, cuts his green fennel, and fills his pockets with 
peaches, with perfect coolness ; being certain that his friend will 
take the same liberty with him whenever he finds it convenient. 
You say things are not conducted thus in your state. True—for 
though you have flowers, the difficulty would be to find the fruit to 
make free with. Now if you please we will break off a bunch of 
these snowy blossoms and proceed. 

Well now, we are at the top of the Sand Banks, so called because 
the stage road is cut through the heart of the hill, which is com- 
posed entirely of white sand. Be careful, for I have brought you to 
the very brink—should this turf on the edge give way, we should 
have a gentle slide of thirty feet before we reached the road below. 
Step back a little and look about you—did you ever see any thing 
more beautiful? That river winding along the valley, fifty feet be- 
low us, is the Naugatuc. You perceive that the hill on which we 
stand slopes off to a level space yonder, where those long buildings 
stand on the right hand, just above the falls, where the whole body 
of water pours itself over that broad ledge of rocks, and foams on- 
ward to the bridge at our feet. Is not that a magnificent bank ? 
On the opposite side, as far as you can see up the stream, it rises 
from sixty to a hundred feet with a gentle slope from the water’s 
edge, its broad front covered with the quivering green of spring, the 
feathery red maple, and white box-wood blossoms, all tangled and 
luxuriating together between sun and water. With what majesty it 
sweeps back below the falls, and allows the river to curve round that 
little promontory ? How picturesque the old bridge looks? I have 
picked up chesnuts a hundred times under that large tree at the end. 
Observe how like a serpent the road winds along the brink of the 
stream, and then climbs among the shrubbery up to that cluster of 
white houses and the Episcopal church on the summit of the oppo- 
site bank. That is Falls’ Hill and the Episcopalian neighborhood. 
Now turn to the left. The hill on which we stand draws gradually 
to the brink of the river on this side. Castle Rock looms. up into 
the air on the other, backed by a drapery of white clouds, and 
thrusting out its rude crags from under the grape vines that leap 
along the young trees rooted in its clefts. Would you believe it ?— 
I have clambered with a troop of school children to the very top of 
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that rock, and held by a birch branch, while I looked over into the 
water where we lose sight of it winding round the foot of the pre- 
cipice. Now let me draw your attention to the promontory. You 
see it is nearly covered by that grove of white-pines. How grace- 
fully their tufted tops stoop to the wind as it draws down the valley ? 
I have mentioned the long bridge, and the chesnut tree at the end. 
Do you see on the river’s brink near by, two large oak trees, shading 
and almost hiding a low cottage-house, the flower-garden of which 
fronts the road? That is the only house on the promontory, and 
my home, the home of my childhood. Does it not look sequestered 
and deliciously cool? Let us step down the hill and smell the flow- 
ers and the healthy odour of the pine grove ; but first let me inform 
you why the point of land is called Pine Island. If you will look 
at the further extremity, at the base of the hill where it recedes 
back from the river, you will observe a hollow, lined with small, 
clean stones, which appears to have been at some time the natural 
channel of the river. Jt never was—but in the spring-floods the 
swelling waters break their bounds at the foot of the fall, and 
make for themselves a passage through that hollow, joining the 
stream again at Castle Rock, thus cutting off all communication 
between the Episcopal side of the village and our house. Fora 
week or more each year we were entirely surrounded by water, and 
only had aecess to School Hill by the old bridge. But you are 
looking at the houses on Falls’ Hill. I knew you would turn to 
them again, they give such beauty fo the scene, standing so far above 
us and looking out from among the fresh trees. Can any thing look 
more religious than that white church rising from its bed of vegeta- 
tion, and throwing the shadow of its taper steeple aslant the graves 
that gathered to the very brink of the hill? How distinct are the 
white grave-stones and the long grass shivering among them? My 
mother is buried there, under that tree, standing out alone and gather- 
ing the sun-light to its bosom. Hours and hours, when I have been 
supposed at play, have I sat alone at the root of that tree, listening to 
the music of its stirring leaves and the rushing waters below me, 
feeling as if the spirit of the Almighty was encompassing me; think- 
ing of death and of heaven as of beautiful things, and feeling strong- 
er, higher, and more holy aspirations, than the pride of maturity has 
yielded. A child, alone and without fear, have I lingered by that 
grave till the stars have stationed themselves above me, and the 
fire-flies have flashed their tiny brilliants among the grass, like sweet 
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spirits sent with a portion of heaven’s light to beautify the places of 
the dead. I did not then think of death in its fearful shapes, of 
the wrecks of mortality mouldering about me; but of pure spirits 
pervading a far off and beautiful world, fanning the ambrosial air 
with glorious wings, with the spirit of love floating about them in 
an atmosphere of light—of a world of soft beauties with fountains 
gushing from chrystal rocks bedded in flowers and shaded with 
clustering fruit—of mountains of soft purple and gold shining through 
a silvery mist in the distance; and the whole pervaded by the smile 
of the Almighty, a glorious essence, stirring all things to holiness 
and music. Such were my childish dreams of heaven—such the 
dreams that followed me home, kept me awake as I listened to the 
acorns rattling from those old oaks over the roof of the house, and 
floated in my vision like incense when the dash of the fall had 
lulled me to sleep. 

My dear reader, have I tired you? I hope not; but if I have, go 
with me down to the river-vale, and we will walk in the shadow of 
the hill, for the sun is getting warm—we shall find wild flowers 
there, and a cool spring of water gushing from a living rock. We 
will drink of the waters and they will soothe you to forgiveness as 
they trickle through the grass. At sunset we will return here again, 
and I will tell you of a distressing scene that I witnessed on Pine 
Island during one of the spring floods. ° . ° 


In performance of my promise, I have brought you to the hill 
again just as the sun is going over Castle Rock. Did you ever see a 
hill so deluged with glory, rocks covered with flickering gold, and 
trees waving in crimson light ?>—See, there is a whole shower of li- 
quid brilliants, pouring through the opening in that topmost rock, 
and losing itself in the stirring grape-vines below. Now we will 
sit down on the grass and watch those brilliant colors melt over the 
west, and form a bed of soft tints for the stars to gather in. Then 
I will draw your attention to Pine Istand and describe the incident 
I mentioned. 


THE FLOOD. 


It was one of the most terrible floods we had ever witnessed, 
though our predecessors had seen one far more fearful. Huge 


trees, with the fresh earth still clinging to their uptorn roots, now 
and then pitched over the falls, and shook the old bridge to its 
very foundation, as they were dashed against its timbers. The wa- 
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ters had risen to the very top of their bank back of our house, and 
: roared like a confined monster within afew yards of us. At the 
q falls they had given way with uncommon force, and had for one 
. day and night been rushing in a muddy torrent across the road, down 
the hollow at the base of the hill ; cutting us off from Falls’ Hill, and 
eyen rising some distance into the pine grove on that side. We 
were about to sit down to dinner, when a barouche containing a 
young gentleman and three ladies, was seen coming down the Sand 
Banks towards the bridge. The driver checked his horses at the foot 
of the hill, and appeared to consult with the inmates of the car- 
riage. It was madness in them to proceed, and as they had a full 
view of the swollen river, we expected to see them return up the 
banks; but to our astonishment they drove forward on to the bridge, 
that even then was reeling and trembling like a drunken thing, 
amidst the strong current swelling under it. The driver gave 
many an anxious look at the torrent as he guided his trusty horses 
safely over to the Island. My father went out, represented the dan- 
ger of proceeding, and invited them to dine and remain with us till 
the flood had abated. They accepted the first part of his invitation, 
but insisted in the belief, that they in their high carriage could safe- 
ly pass the stream at the foot of the hill. They remained with us 
about three hours, hoping that the waters would abate in that time. 
The young gentleman was a handsome, fiery personage, and utterly 
unable to restrain his impatience to get home, though the ladies 
seemed very content to remain as they were. The eldest one, a 
woman of fifty, though appearing much younger, was a very beauti- 
ful woman, with keen, dark eyes anda very sweet, intelligent smile. 
The other two were her daughters. The eldest was the wife of the 
geutleman, a pale, lady-like young woman, with very white teeth 
and affectionate looking eyes. The other was a bright, beautiful 
girl, full of spirit and good nature. We were immediately on the 
most friendly terms imaginable. She, for my especial benefit, rob- 









bed her sister’s travelling basket of a paper of bonbons, which were 
probably intended for the little folks at home ; and I in return twist- 
ed her beautiful hair most grotesquely, brought her my kitten to ad- 
mire, and as avery particular favor, allowed her to freighten my 
Canary bird with her handkerchief. But happy as we were, the 
fidgety gentleman would not permit us to remain so. He evidently 
carried things with a high hand in his family ; so at his behest the 
ladies took their seats in the barouche, without a murmur. The dri- 
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ver, a sedate appearing man, looked wistfully at the swollen stream 
and then at his master, and when commanded to proceed gathered 
up the reins with evident reluctance. We stood at the door and 
saw the horses take their first careful step into the turbid water. 
They went slowly on, with the water rising gradually to their sides, 
and washing the hubs of the wheels—then there was a sudden 
stop. The driver looked round anxiously, and we ran to the brink of 
the stream. A large mass of drift-wood was sweeping down the 
current towards the carriage. It would certainly have overturned it 
and all it contained into the deep, had the heavy mass rushed against 
them in its force ; but fortunately it divided just before it reached 
them, and was borne towards the shore. An exclamation of thank- 
fulness arose from those in the carriage. Soon after we learned that a 
part of the harness had given way, and that they had no rope to 
mend it with. A piece was procured and thrown towards them ; but 
it missed its destination and was carried down the stream. The old 
lady tore the satin riband from her bonnet and gave it to the driver. 
He tied the harness, and they were dragged a few paces further into 
the water when the frail silk gave way, and they were more hope- 
lessly situated than before, it being equally impossible to advance 
orreturn. The young girl torea white silk shawl from her neck 
and threw it to the driver; but that only held together long enough 
to drag them deeper into the current, where the waters deluged the 
horses to their necks, and rose within a few inches of the body of 
the carriage. My father in vain sought to assist them. He had no 
horses on the Island, and they would all have perished before he 
could have procured any from School Hill. They were now near the 
middle of the stream, and their situation was truly perilous. The 
young man clenched the side of the carriage firmly with his hand, 
and looked up and down the stream with an expression of anxiety 
and remorse. The ladies rose to their feet, and looked about for 


some means of safety ; then satisfied that there were none, resumed 
their seats with pallid faces. 


The driver was more calm than his companions in peril. For a mo- 
ment he looked steadily about him, as if to comprehend the ex- 
act nature of their danger. His face paled a little; but with aston- 
ishing steadiness he took a knife from his pocket, opened it, and let 
himself gently down from his seat, while he groped about in the 
water, apparently in search of the traces; then placing his hands 
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on one of the horses, he balanced his weight upon them, while he 
threw himself forward on to its back and again plunged his hand 
into the water between the beasts. The terrified inmateg of the 
carriage had watched his motions with an indefinite feeling of 
hope—but it left their hearts in a cry of despair, when they saw that 
he had been releasing the horses from the carriage, and had sought 
his own safety by swimming them to the shore. With one common 
motion the women arose to their feet, stretched their arms towards 
him, and with the eloquence of despair, entreated him to return and 
save them. The haughty nature of the gentleman was aroused, even in 
this deadly extremity. Every feature quivered with fear and rage, as 
shaking his clenched hand after the driver, he commanded him 
back in a voice too powerful even for the roar of the waters to drown. 
The driver, alike unmindful of entreaties or imprecations, did not 
even turn his head till he arrived with the dripping beasts on shore. 
In an instant he leaped from his seat, and stripped them of their 
harnesses, (except their halters,) threw himself on to one, and 
again plunged into the water. This act was greeted with a noisy 
outbreak of hope, a wild hysterical laugh of joy from the thankful 
group. He reached the carriage. There was a sound of voices as if 
in entreaty, and then the driver grasped his master’s arm and forced 
him to take his seat behind him. The horse bore himself up gal- 
lantly against the waters, and arrived with his double burthen to the 
shore. Instantly the other horse was mounted and they were both 
again straggling with the current. The carriage, when relieved of 
the weight of the gentleman, had began to veer about and to stand 
unsteady in the stream. The poor women at the first starting of the 
vehicle had fallen forward on their knees, with their marble faces 
close together, their arms entwined convulsively, and their shrieks 
tinging sharply above the roaring waters, as they felt each slight 
motion of their frail ark of safety; for well did the poor creatures 
know that if they once started with the current, their death was 
inevitable. Cowering and clinging together in terrible despair, 
and expecting each instant to be whelmed in eternity, they yet 
displayed the beautiful affection that clings to woman even in 
the last extremity. When the husband arrived to succour them, 
there was a generous struggle in each to resign her chance of 
life to the other. It was but an instant—life was too precious, 
and the young wife sprang behind her husband, with a cry as if 
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she were committing murder in thus leaving her mother and sis. 
ter. The faithful servant was at the side of the carriage before 
his master had left it—again there was a struggle between love 
of life and maternal love. Need I say which prevailed ? Or is it 
to be wondered at that the young creature, with the first flush of 
life and hope upon her, should consent to live when the arm of 
her mother forced her to the seat of safety? Yet even while she 
clung with one arm to her preserver, her pale face was turned 
despairingly towards her mother, and her other arm was extended 
like that of a fond infant in distress. 

Unmindful of her own peril, the heroic woman stood alone in the 
carriage, with her clasped hands extended towards her child, and 
without once moving her eyes till she saw her safe on shore. Then 
her fingers were unlocked, her arms fell by her side, and we knew 
by the motion of her white lips that she was saying, ‘ Thank God.’ 
That moment, as if but just awake to her own danger, she gave a 
startled look up the stream. A hundred yards above, the falls thun- 
dered into the main stream and rushed onward like an unpent ocean. 
There was no hope in that direction, and as little below ; for there 
the comparatively small stream was swallowed up by the miglity 
mass of waters, and hurled onward in their bosom. One look of hope 
she cast on the opposite shore. The driver was again in the water; 
but now the carriage was rocking unsteadily under her light weight, 
and drifting slowly down the current. At first she pressed her hands 
hard upon the seat, as if her feeble strength could steady it against 
the force of the flood. She saw it was in vain—the current was 
rushing past her with increasing fury, and each instant the carriage 
was gaining new velocity. Her courage entirely forsook her; de- 
spair rendered her black eyes vividly bright, and it was fearful to 
look upon her, now clinging to that frail vehicle, striving to hold it 
back from destruction, and then clasping her marble hands, raising 
them toward heaven in supplication, or wringing them in her mor- 
tal agony. The carriage gave a sudden lurch and threw her forward 
upon her knees. Wildly she tossed her arms towards us, and then 
on high, shrieking, ‘ Save me! save me! my God, have mercy! oh, 
save me!’ That voice, that look of fearful agony—my breath comes 
painfuliy as I think of it. Faster and faster the carriage drifted on, 
tottering and shivering in the water—a straw might almost have 
upturned it, when that blessed driver swam at the risk of his life to 
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her relief. With an unearthly cry she grasped his extended arm, 
and sprang across the shoulders of the horse with her face to the 
rider, clinging around his body with such an expression of joy 
and gratitude as went to the heart. For a moment the animal’s 
head was plunged under water, and the rider was drawn forward by 
the weight of the frightened woman—had he been a man of less 
steady nerves they would inevitably have perished. An agitated 
person would have drawn the bridle and overturned the burthened 
and swimming beast. Instead of this he relaxed the rein, and the 
faithful anima\ recovered himself, shook the water from his ears, 
and swam with his burthen gallantly to the shore. 

The instant the fortunate woman’s foot left the barouché it was 
hurled onward and dashed to atoms against the body of a tree in 
the channel, and its scattered fragments, bandboxes, trunks and 
baskets, with their rich contents, went to swell the treasures of the 
deep. I never was so happy in my life as when I saw the young 
girl rush to the bosom of her mother, and marked the tears of grati- 
tude that deluged the face of the haughty man who had obstinately 
involved the beings he most loved in such imminent peril. Ep. 
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TO A LADY WITH 
A BOQUET OF FLOWERS. 


Wutte the dew was all wet on the beautiful earth, 
{ gathered these flowers of the earliest birth; 

And a wreath | will twine for thy clustering hair, 
That gathers in curls on thy white forehead there. 


I have clambered up rocks in the untrodden wood, 

Where the light form of maiden but seldom hath stood ; 

I have roamed where the waters were dashing their spray, 
And through the dark forest a weary long way. 


And here, fairest lady, the dew laden wreath 

{ twine on thy temples, the bright curls beneath ; 
Its beauties will pass like a summer-tide wind, 
Nor leave thee a trace of their sweetness behind. 


But the faith that I plight with the chaplet of flowers, 
Oh, that will not die with a few fleeting hours ; 

It will wind itself round thee in sickness and ill, 

And in lowness and sorrow adhere to thee still. 


Think not, dearest lady, these feelings can fade 

Like the sun-light on fruit, or flowers in the shade ; 

Oh no, they will live when the earth and the sky 

Have perished forever—the soul cannot die. E. S. L. 
Brunswick, February, 1835. 
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[No token of approbation that has reached us during our short literary career, 
has yielded us more pleasure than a letter from Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, of Hart- 
ford, which accompanied the following original poetry. That we have in any man- 
ner been successful in gaining that lady’s approbation will be a matter of encour- 
agement to us in our future efforts. Would that any thing that we can do 
might reciprocate the pleasure she has given us.]—Ep. 


——— 
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THE MUFFLED KNOCKER. 


GrisF '—Grief!—’tis thine emblem so mute and drear, 
Yet it hath a voice to the listening ear, 

Of the nurse’s care, and the curtain’d bed, 

And the baffled healer’s cautious tread, 

And the midnight lamp with its flickering light, 

Half screen’d from the restless sufferer’s sight ; 
Yes,—many a sable scene of woe, 

Doth that muffled knocker’s tablet show. - 


Pain !—Pain !—art thou wrestling here with man, 
For the broken gold of his wasted span? 

Art thou straining thy rack on his tortur’d nerve 
Till his firmest hopes from their anchor swerve ? 
Till burning tears from his eyeballs flow, 

And his manhood melts in a cry of woe ? 
Methinks thy scorpion arts I trace, 

Through the mist of that sullen knocker’s face. 


Death !—Death !—do I see thee with weapon dread ? 
Art thou laying thy hand on yon cradle-bed ? 

The Mother is there with her sleepless eye 

To dispute each step of thy victory ; 

She doth fold the child in her soul’s embrace, 

Her prayer is to be in her darling’s place ; 

She hath bared her breast to thine arrow’s sway, 
But thou wilt not be brib’d from her babe away. 


Earth !—Earth !—thou dost stamp on thy scroll of bliss, 
The faithless seal of a traitor’s kiss ; 

Where the bridal lamp shone clear and bright, 

And the dancer’s foot through the maze was light, 
Thou biddest the black-rob’d weeper kneel, 

And the heavy hearse roll its lumbering wheel ; 

And still to the heart that will heed its lore 


True Wisdom doth speak from the muffled door, L. H. S 
Hartford, Conn. ~- 
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THE MARCH OF MIND. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE MARCH OF MIND. 





Wuat a world we live in! Every day unfolds to our view some 
new discovery or invention—some further advance towards the con- 
fines of total perfectability. Experiment is developing wonders up- 
on wonders; and Science and Art seem to have become the sove- 
reigns of the age, and to have placed the material world under their 
control. Old fashioned impossibilities are now familiar to our 
minds as common and ordinary facts. The lightning ean be peacea- 
bly brought down from the clouds to the earth, without noise, dan- 
ger or explosion. A man can now, with one of Sir Humphrey Da- 
vie’s lamps in his hand, walk at his ease through caverns filled with 
inflammable air, exposed to no danger :—defended from its effects 
by an iron fence, consisting of small wires surrounding the flame of 
the lamp. The learned professor, by the power of galvanism, will 
conquer the power of our muscles so that we cannot govern them, 
und give apparent life to a dead body and cause a violence of action 
in its limbs or features. The Aeronaut can mount aloft with his 
balloon and sail through the air, over land or water as the winds 
choose to carry him :—all to no purpose, to be sure, but to gratify 
curiosity, excite wonder, and perhaps break his neck. Steam drives 
us onward through countless difficulties, against wind and tide and 
the rolling ocean,—multiplies books and newspapers—seatters truth 
and falsehood as fast as clouds scatter rain—hurries spindles and 
shuttles, as Peter Pindar says, ‘‘as nimble as a tailor, or as thought,” 
and even condescends to brush our boots at Holt’s. As for Rail 
Roads, they have almost thrown into oblivion the antiquated pow- 
ers of loco-motion, and changed the nature of time and distance as 
heretofore applied as measures: A traveller now has not a moment 
in which to hold an argument with his next neighbor in the car; 
for while he is employing one half of his ideas in stating the ques- 
tion, that question is lefta mile behind him, and the other half know 
nothing about it. Conversation, even among ladics, consists of 
nothing but answers, for the questions are nobody knows where by 
the time the answers are given. Such are the powers of man when 
applied to matier; and such the power of matier when applied to 
man. The earth itself seems to be in many places turned upside 
down, and the wonders of former ages brought to light. New Pom- 
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peiis, on a small scale, are discovered, and the remains of gigantic 
men and beasts are exposed to day light, after a slumber of ages ; and 
but recently a little hopping animal was found “ very well consider- 
ing,”’ in the centre of an immense rock, where he had kept house in si- 
lent majesty for several centuries at least. He stepped forth to look 
round upon this bustling world, and then returned to his old abode 
as a more comfortable place than any other, exposed as it was to the 
light of day. ‘There seems nothing remaining for man to accom- 
plish, in the modifications of matter and power applied to it, but to 
acquire the art of bona fide flying, as a practical affair. On this 
point it may be remarked that a certain ingenious man, whose name 
is forgotten, has already constructed a steam boat and engine, by 
means of which he can sail in upward flight into the air as long 
as his fire shall last, and then come down again: but as this ascent 
and descent would never carry him from one city to another, the 
plan would never do for a Yankee. He is always enquiring about 
quid utile, quid non.—He wants to be going ahead; he cares little 
about going up merely, unless into an office ; for that place and pur- 
pose, the lighter a man is, the better. I have no doubt that, as Dr. 
Price or some other learned man of faith said, we shall soon learn to 
fly on business from here to Washington and so on; and therefore I 
am sorry that the United States Bank is doomed to die in so short a 
time. Its bills would be just the the thing up aloft, and entirely 
out of harm’s way; but your metallic money will weigh rather too 
much among the clouds. But nous verrons, as the saying is. Ladies 
will probably become birds of the air before our heavier sex. They 
are of a more ethereal and angelic nature. They have not so much 
specific gravity or any other sort as men; besides, in summer, which 
is the proper season for journeying, the warmth of the body will 
rarify the air, imprisoned in their bishop sleeves to such a degree, as 
to cause them to ascend the more readily ; and the expanding form 
of their silks and muslins will serve to preserve them from falling 
and operate as sails to waft them along the blue profound, or just 
above the surface of the earth and all its sweets and beauties. What 
a life of poetry this would be, in such a region where “all the air is 
love.”’ 

But the march of mind is equally visible in the exercise of its 
powers in relation to intellectual advancement. Education is now 
urged on upon the high pressure principle ; the child must travel on 
a rail road to learning and learning’s end ; and that process of edu- 
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eation comes nearest to perfection which consumes the fewest years 
or months or weeks in accomplishing the great object in view. The 
mind is considered to be as elastic as a stocking, and capable of 
vast expansion. In former times ideas were allowed to have some 
elbow-room; but now they are so crowded in the mind that they 
have not space to turn round and enjoy exercise and play, but they 
jostle each other out of place like the multitudes in the President’s 
east room on new year’s day. The young mind must be like a cau- 
cus room; and the ideas like the members of a caucus—of all grades 
and kinds in regular confusion. This is one of the glories of the 
present literary age. The poet says, 

* Mind, mind alone—bear witness Earth and Heaven! 

The living fountain in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime.” 

If such was the fact when the above lines were penned, what 
must be the contents of the mind now? This living fountain con- 
tains fish of all sorts and sizes. The crowd presses so hard on the 
inside of the head that the bumps are formed of infinite varieties 
and forms on the outside; and it is no wonder. In many of our 
schools for children mental food is furnished in such profuse quanti- 
ties that it can never be digested; and in addition to this, ten thou- 
sand little books which throng the market distract the attention and 
that is all, unless they should produce a mental dyspepsia as the con- 
sequence. Ifthe stomach should be so overloaded, there would soon 
be work for the doctors. We are also blessed with learned survey- 
ors of bumps, who display their learning by studying the outside of 
the heads of others and proclaiming what there is inside. They 
consider these bumps as sign-boards, made by nature, shewing what 
goods are within. The great distinction of the age is an unconquer- 
able desire to shorten the distanee between the A BC of education 
and its perfection, and to have that distance travelled with all possi- 
ble celerity and extra machinery. How differently things were man- 
aged before the flood! Then a young fellow of sixty or seventy 
years of age was hardly old enough to go into company, or wait up- 
ona girl toa dance. Then every thing was done leisurely and 
faithfully. A fourteen years’ courtship and service were considered 
as a mere trifle. Tristram Shandy says that in those moderate times 
aman used to be half a day in telling his neighbor what o’clock 
itwas. And the good Addison tells a story in one of his Specta- 
lors of a sighing swain among the antediluvians, who was importu- 
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nate for a favorable answer to his suit, but was delighted and happy 
when the dear creature assured him she would make up her mind as 
soon as possible and give hima decisive afswer in seventy years. 
To be sure, as the age of man has been so much shortened since the 
flood, it cannot be expected that in our day the motions of the mind 
and the heart can be so very moderate as they were when Methusa- 
lah flourished; but, though one extreme is apt to produce another, 
there is no reason why the mind should play the part of a southern 
overseer, and demand of the body the task of a slave and thus wear 
and weaken it. Nor is there any reason why education should be a 
mere condenser, and the schoolmaster a stevidour of facts not half un- 
derstood—and half the time of no practical use. Nature always 
adapts that course in accomplishing her objects which climate ren- 
ders the most proper. In high latitudes vegetation must be rapid : 
but this rapidity does not impair the health of the body produced, 
it is vigorous and firm; but in a tropical climate the process of na- 
ture by which the earth is clothed with fruits and flowers is more 
moderate and regular. Let us imitate nature,—not sow the seed be- 
fore the ground is warmed with genial influences; not plough up 
our grounds before the frost is out inthe spring. Green houses are 
pretty playthings, but they are of little use: they may hurry nature 
but they derange her plans, and render her children sickly and un- 
promising. The march of mind should not be turned into a race, 
and childhood made the race ground, SoLoMON. 
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TO ANN. 


Orv Time in the speed of his reckless flight 
O’er the gardens of life has driven— 

On the bowers of love, in their purest light, 

He has thrown the blackness of sorrow’s night ; 
And darkened Friendship’s heaven. 

We have seen, in the course of our changeful day, 

How the hoarded joys of the heart decay ! 

We have seen at the breath of sorrow’s gale, 
How the friendship of earth has fled! 

We have seen the face of the loving pale— 
And the living cold as the dead! 

But a faithful few are as gleanings found 
Along our dark and rugged way ; 

Like scattered sheaves on the harvest ground 
Let us gather them while we may. 
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THE CAPTIVE QUEEN’S GIFT. 


* Let me weep awhile! 
Bear with me—give this sudden passion sway ! 
Thoughts of my son, his cruelty, his guile 
Come, as a wind that o’er a reed hath sway ; 
Till my heart dies with yearnings and sick fears ; 
Oh! could my life melt from me in these tears!” 


SEATED by her embridery frame, Mary Stuart, the unfortunate 
queen of Scots, was adding the last silken violet to a rich border of 
fruit and flowers, which her magic needle had wrought on a robe of 
thick, orange-colored silk. Her supper stood untasted on a little 
table at her elbow; and it was not till the twilight had darkened all 
the brilliant colors into one that she permitted herself a moment’s 
respite—then she turned to the table and placed a bit of food be- 
tween her lips. With difficulty she swallowed it, pushed the table 
from her, and threw her graceful form back into her heavy chair. 
Bright tears gathered in her eyes, and she looked mournfully on the 
nearly finished robe and murmured, ‘ It will soon be finished—this 
sweet hope will no longer cheer me, and then what will occupy my 
lonely hours? Alas, what a fearful thing it is to be alone with 
bitter thoughts ?? 

The unhappy captive wiped the tears from her face, had lights 
placed by her embroidery frame and again plied her needle, while 
dark and gloomy retrespections passed through her mind. She 
thought with painful regret of France, her own dear France, the 
home of her youth, the land of gayety and chivalry. While these 
thoughts occupied her mind her taper fingers lingered on the silk, 
and large tears rolled down her still round cheeks, and splashed on 
the rich embroidery over which she bent. A moment and a deep 
color was breaking into her cheeks, over which the tear drops fell 
at more distant intervals. She was thinking of Scotland, then of 
her reception after crossing the channel to take possession of her 
hereditary crown. She remembered the ridicule her refined accom- 
plishments had exeited in the rude people she was called upon to 
govern; then the warm blood deepened and burned in her cheeks, 
almost drying the tears that lingered there with its heat. Darnley, 
the sensual, brutal Darnley was in her mind, the husband on whom 
she had for a time lavished the wealth of her warm affections; the 
man who had rewarded her love with infidelity, and her kindness 
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with base ingratitude. By degrees her cheeks regained their pure 
white—the muscles of her sweet mouth were working about the 
corners, and twitching under the white skin ; her open forehead con- 
contracted itself, and her little hand lay trembling upon the frame 
with the needle between its fingers. The working of that speaking 
face told more plainly than words, that the horrid circumstances of 
Darnley’s murder were passing in her imagination; but the remem- 
brance of the foul suspicions that had been attached to herself soon 
brought back the glow to her cheeks and the peculiar brightness to 
her eye; her graceful head was erect with the consciousness of 
perfect innocence. Indeed it is astonishing that the suspicion of mur- 
der could rest fora moment on one who had never been found guilty 
of a single act of cruelty, and who, to her kind and gentle nature, 
together with a want of firmness, owed all her misfortunes. In short 
the very womanly virtues of mary Stuart proved the ruin of the 
queen of Scotland; while the want of those virtues kept the tigress 
Elizabeth upon the throne of England, and gave her power over the 
liberty and life of her beautiful cousin. The cunning and duplicity 
of Elizabeth and her want of feeling were her safety ; while the 
very frankness and gayety of Mary’s disposition, expanded as it had 
unwisely been by a foreign education, helped to work herruin. A 
want of proper resolution rather than an unholy passion led to her 
union with Bothwel. Now she could look back and trace the 
events that led to that most imprudent step; but when she reflected 
on that, her thoughts shrunk from it as the plague spot of her life. 
Now when it presented itself before her in the solitude of her re- 
flections, with an expression of self disgust she dropped her needle, 
drew back shuddering into her chair and covered her face, as if 
that could still the consciousness of her self abasement. For some 
moments she sat, still pressing her hands to her face, while her low 
sobbing broke the stillness of the apartment; when she arose, and 
with trembling steps advanced to a table at the head of her couch, 
on which was a crucifix with a small image of our Saviour exqui- 
sitely wrought in silver. 

One that had observed the unfortunate queen kneeling before that 
crucifix in the beautiful humility of her heart, with her streaming 
eyes fixed earnestly on the silver image, her fingers clasped and thie 
pearls on her slender neck rising and falling with her quick respire- 
tion, must have forgiven her worst offences in the certainty of hie 
deep repentance. God forgave them, even though her sincere 
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prayer ascended from a misguided though humble heart. As the 
energy of her supplication abated, a sweet calmness overspread 
her features, and she arose with the spirit of a smile beaming 
in her face, and her fancy hovering round her son, as when a sweet 
infant she had last seen him. Hope came to her heart again as 
she thought of him, and with quiet eye she arose and returned to 
her employment. 


The robe was finished, that dear work of months. It was splendid- 
ly beautiful ; and with a feeling of happiness she had not felt for years 
the anxious mother took a last look at the bright fabric and ex- 
quisite workmanship before she folded it as a present to her son; 
then she stripped all the rings except the royal signet from her fin- 
gers, and substituted a black riband for the chain of large pearls that 
suspended a cross to her neck. ‘He will not receive this,’ she said 
sorrowfully, ‘they have made the beautiful religion of his mother 
hateful to him ;’ and with a deep sigh she replaced the golden cross 
under her high ruff. Kissing the pearls she placed them, together 
with the rings and all the ornaments her captivity had left her, in 

small ivory casket, vainly hoping that the next lips that pressed 
them would be her son’s, quivering with love and pity for the mo- 
ther who had taken her last ornaments to form a gift worthy of his 
acceptance. 

‘He never can know the magnitude of my love for him, the yearn- 
ing for one look from his eyes which has kept sleep from me and 
rendered my captivity doubly bitter—he will not know this, but 
surely he remembers me. He cannot have forgotten the sweet 
nights when I slept with him on my bosom, and was awakened in the 
morning by his dear mouth pressing mine, and his little hands pat- 
ting my cheeks as he knelt over me—they have not taught him to 
think me guilty, vile—oh no, [ will not think it.? Again the poor 
queen’s frame was shaken with terrible emotion as these thoughts 
passed within her. She began to write the letter which was to ac- 
company the gift before her agitation had subsided. Rapidly she 
penned the outpouring of her maternal love, while quick sobs now 
and then broke from her lips. Twice she was obliged to press 
her beautiful eyelids firmly together, and when she unclosed them 
they were dripping with the tears she had thus striven to send 
back to their fount. The letter was finished, secured by a band 
of floss silk and laid on the folded robe, and after again kneeling 
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before her crucifix, Mary placed the package by her pillow, and 
dropped asleep with her hand upon it. 

Touching were the directions Mary gave to her messenger on the 
following morning. ‘Tell the prince,’ she said, ‘how you have left 
me, confined in damp apartments without friends and without books, 
and only indulging in hopes of happiness and freedom when I think 
of him. Tell him my health is failing under the pressure of affliction, 
and that I weary the Virgin Mary with entreaties to see him again 
before I die—and oh!’ she added, pressing her beautiful hand on the 
messenger’s arm in her earnestness, ‘oh, mark him closely—tell me if 
he weeps when he reads my letter—if he kisses it or looks sorrow- 
ful. Tell me if he is grown tall and comely like—,’ she could not 
pronounce the name ; but turning her troubled face from the mes- 
senger motioned him hastily to withdraw and sank sobbing into her 
chair. ’ . " 

The week that her messenger was expected to return from Scot- 
land the captive queen wandered like an unquiet spirit round the 
uncomfortable prison-house in which the unjust Elizabeth had con- 
fined her. Her employment was forsaken, and scarcely tasting food 
or indulging in sleep, she spent her time in watching anxiously for 
the expected news from her son. The morning on which the man 
arrived she had risen from a restless bed with a heavy depression on 
her spirits and the sickening sensation of hope deferred at her heart. 
After her morning orisons she threw open the casement that com- 
manded a view towards Scotland, and descried a horseman in the 
distance. A faintness came over her when she became sure that it 
was her messenger. For worlds she could not have spoken, but 
stood motionless with fixed eyes and white lips watching him till 
he dismounted. Then she tottered to the door, received between 
her trembling hands the package he extended, and shut herself in 
that she might open it alone. With quivering fingers the poor wo- 
man unfolded the wrapper and shook open the contents—a casket 
fell at her feet, the lid gave way and her own jewels were scattered 
over the flour. The robe she held was her own gift returned. A 
faint sickness crept over her frame, the unnatural tightness of her 
nerves gave way, and with a gasp she fell senseless on the floor. 

When Mary’s attendant entered the apartment she found her lying 
like a corpse upon the floor, her beautiful hair scattered in profusion 
over her pallid face and her black velvet dress lying in folds about 
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her, contrasting strongly with the gorgeous robe still grasped in her 
hand. The frightened attendant called for assistance and laid her in 
sensible mistress on the couch. It was a long time before a slight 
quivering of the poor captive’s eyelids bespoke returning life. When 
sufficiently conscious to know that her messenger was at her bed- 
side, she raised herse!f upon her elbow, and pointing with unsteady 
finger to the robe and jewels scattered upon the floor she attempted 
to speak, but could only articulate ‘Why ?—why ?’ and fell back on 
her pillow, still looking in the man’s face with such beseeching, 
heart-broken earnestness that his eyes filled as he said— 

‘James, your son, refused the gift because it was not directed to 
him as king, instead of prince, of Scotland.’ 

A smile, an indescribable smile of agony came into the poor queen’s 
face, a look that said her bruised heart was crushed forever, crush- 
ed by her own son. Ep. 
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TO THE MORNING STAR. 


Tuov beauteous star! 
That on the morning’s brow—the brightest gem 
Of all that glitter in her diadem— 

Shinest afar, 


The herald of the morn, 
Thou comest from the bosom of the deep, 


High o’er the silent earth thy watch to keep, 
Till day shall dawn. 


I love to gaze on thee! 

Thy pure and holy light exalts my soul 

From earthly thoughts—from passion’s low control ; 
Thou type of purity ! 


O! would that I could soar 
Above this earth, and wander through the skies ; 
And, on the wings of some mild breeze, could rise 
To thy pure shore STELLA, 
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ANGELIC EXISTENCES. 


* Darkly we move—we press upon the brink, 
Haply of viewless worlds, and know it not; 
Yes! it may be, that nearer than we think 

Are those, whom death has parted from our lot. 
Fearfully—wondrously—our souls are made— 
Let us walk humbly on, but undismayed.”’ 


Or the existence of angelic beings—creatures of Almighty power 
few at the present day are inclined to doubt, unless it be they, whose 
creed begins with “‘I do not believe,” and who emulate the Sophoi 
of olden time, who doubted their own existence. In every age this 
belief has obtained among men; and from the earliest period to the 
completion of the sacred canon of scripture, it universally prevailed 
in some shape or other, and is one of those things, of which it is 
said, it has been believed, ‘‘ Semper, ubique, et ab omnibus.”? “ Multi- 
tudes of angels, careful-of all things done by men, surround the 
burning throne of God,” sang the poet Orpheus; and similar ex- 
pressions of belief ,as well in the existence of these beings, as in their 
agency in the affairs of men, have been used alike by the Pagan 
Philosopher and the Christian Theologian. Many of the early fa- 
thers of the Christian Church held, that the material and visible 
world, as well as the immaterial and invisible, was governed by the 
ministry of angels—by the medium of spiritual beings—and that to 
each angel a portion of the ministry was confided. A literary Jour- 
nal is no place for theological disquisition; and I will content my- 
self with merely saying, that the study of this subject will, in my 
opinion, convince the reader, that the Scriptures plainly reveal the 
existence of ministering spirits—that the vast space between earth 
and heaven is no longer void, but is peopled with intelligencies—is 
2 medium of communication between the Sovereign of the universe 
and his creatures of earth. He will find, that at the creation of the 
world these morning stars sang together for joy,—angels aecompa- 
nied the ancient patriarchs in their wanderings—by angels was the 
law given on Sinai—by them were the armies of Israel directed in 
their march—protected in the promised land and shielded from their 
enemies—by them was the Saviour proclaimed at his birth—com- 
forted in his temptation—strengthened in his passion—testified of 
at his resurrection—attended at his ascension. Whata sublime and 
heautiful world does this belief open to our view! How interest- 
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ing does it become to us, who have seen friends or relatives leave 
this lower world and enter the unseen one of spiritual existence! 
Who shall say that there is no connexion, mysterious and fearful, 
between mortals and the beings of other worlds-—no viewless chain, 
which binds mortal to immortality! Ihave often dwelt with feel- 
ings of intense interest upon the letter of the accomplished and learn- 
ed Heber to Miss Stow on the death ofherbrother. ‘ I know not,” 
says he, (indeed who can know ?) “ whether the spirits of the just 
are ever permitted to hover over those whom they have loved most 
tenderly ; but if such permission be given, and who shall say it is 
impossible? then must it greatly increase the happiness of the de- 
parted, and diminish that painful sense of separation, which even 
the souls of the righteous may be supposed to feel, if he sees the 
loved one yet left behind—resigned, patient, hopeful, trusting on the 
same cross, which was his refuge in the hour of dread, and that 
Providence, to whose care he had fervently and often commended 
her.”? And elsewhere he speaks of his fixed belief, grounded on 
Revelation, that tlte spirits of the departed continue to love their 
friends and each other in another world. Such reflections and sen- 
timents I cannot believe wrong, for they have occupied the thoughts 
of many of the most gifted in every age. And to those who cry out 
upon them, as attempts to pierce that mystic veil, which the wisdom 
of Omnipotence has thrown over the world of spirits, I will only 
point to the long list of holy men who have not only entertained, but 
given strength and utterance to similar views. The love, which 
survives the tomb it has been beautifully said, is one of the noblest 
attributes of the soul; the grave buries every error—extinguishes 
every resentment; and from its peaceful bosom spring none but fond 
regrets and tender recollections. And this everlasting love—this 
spiritual affection seems to me to be one of those flowrets of Eden 
we still inherit—one of those pure feelings of the heart, once bathed 
in the waters of the Paradise of God, which like fragments of a 
broken vase—beautiful in themselves—remind us only of the exqui- 
sitely beautiful form it once possessed. The love we feel for each 
other here—the mutual affection which soul bears to soul—is but 
the commencement of an eternal and purified attachment—here but 
imperfectly shadowed out. With its clay tenement it leaves what- 
ever taint of earth it possessed, and thus purified passes the bounds 
of this lower world and enters that unseen one, “ of which faith is 


‘the evidence.” SIGMA. 
















































































































































A WALK IN AUTUMN. 
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A WALK IN 






































AUTUMN. 





It was one of the delightful days of our New-England Indian 
summer, that season of bland atmosphere and gorgeous foliage, when 
I took my gun, whistled to my dog, and wandered toward a piece 
of woods that had charmed me from the solitude of my chamber, by 
the magnificence of its rainbow hues. There was a gentle breeze 
rustling the branches, whose lulling sounds were broken only by the 
tapping of the wood-pecker, or the drumming of a distant partridge. 

The woods of New-England are glorious at this season of the year. 
That, in which I wandered, was more than commonly so. It was 
dressed in its most brilliant colors, as if to bid adieu to the parting 
year, with more than the pomp of spring, reminding one of the cus- 
tom of the Chinese, who dress themselves in their most gorgeous 
robes at the death of a friend. The warm rays of the sun fell daz- 
zlingly on the bright crimson maple, the yellow elm, and the brown 
birch, interspersed among the dark green furs, the dismal pines, and 
forming a variegated and beautiful scene. 

I sauntered leasurely along, stopping every few moments to listen 
to the musical notes of some singing bird, to gather the beech nuts 
that rattled over me, or to watch the rapid motion of sundry little 
squirrels, that were hiding away their winter store of nuts in the 
hollow of some old tree. I passed the grove with its magnificent 
canopy of leaves that rivaled the light trembling through them, 
and entered into a little secluded nook, through which a stream was 
rippling and reflecting back from its unruffled surface the numerous 
hazel bushes, festooned with grape-vines, growing on its brink. 
The bright waters dimpled around the tips of the drooping willow 
boughs, that bent over to meet their kisses; and a majestic elm 
towered above the minor trees, breaking the glorious light that 
streamed through its graceful branches upon the stream below. All 
around was quiet, and rich beauty, one of nature’s favorite nooks, 
cool, secluded, and fit for a fairy residence. I almost began to ques- 
tion myself if such beings did not exist, and if this might not be one 
of their chambers for revelry. I seated myself on a moss-covered 
rock, with the bland air drawing the blood to my cheeks, and look- 
ed about me with a sensation of happiness and pride. I was proud 
of my home, my own country. I envied not the inhabitants o! 
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chivalrous Spain, of sunny Italy, or the vine clad hills of France ; 
but said with a proud consciousness of nativity swelling my heart, 
give me my own New-England—my home, with its invigorating 
climate, its mountains, it rivers, its forests, and above all, its happy 
fire-sides, its free, industrious people, and its Indian summer, when 
nature robes herself as for a festival. L. 
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THE ORPHAN’S LAMENT. 


Awake my harp, nor longer sleep; awake, 
For the rude hand of sorrow long has kept 
Thy freedom down—now [ the mastery take 
And touch the wires that once my fingers swept. 


The sun pours on the breast of earth its light, 
And dew-drops glimmer there like liquid gems; 

Bright stars peep out as angels’ eyes at night, 
Or brilliants cast from heavenly diadems. 


Yet do I walk the earth a stricken thing, 
And coldly see her glories pass away ; 

For death has gathered to his shadowy wing 
All that could form the brightness of my day. 


Had I ne’er listened to the poet’s lays, 

Nor striven to touch with master hand the lyre, 
Then might I calmly hail my coming days, 

Not seek and vainly seek for something higher. 


Oh, how the poet’s number’s charm my soul, 
Thrill wildly through, or sweetly calm my breast, 
Holding fierce passions in a just control, 
Or bowing down my heart to their behest. 


Yet most I love the poet when his lyre 
Is longest, loudest in Jehovah’s praise, 
Then purifies my spirit as in fire, 
And pours itself with his diviner lays. 
Yes, there is gladness in the orphan’s heart 
When his rapt feelings leave their ills behind, 
And to the poet’s mental world depart, 
And revel in the universe of mind. 


For in the intellect are sweets divine, 
Heaven and hope are not of joys ideal, 
Not the base groveling of an earthly clime, 
But worlds of purity and pleasures real. Z. E. 
Fayetteville, Vt. 
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EXECUTION OF CAPTAIN HALE. 


Tue case of Capt. Nathan Hale has been regarded as parallel to 
that of Major Andre. This young officer was a graduate of Yale 
College, and had but recently closed his academic course when the 
war of the revolution commenced. Possessing genius, taste, and 
ardor, he became distinguished as a scholar; and, endowed in an 
eminent degree with those graces and gifts of nature which adda 
charm to youthful excellence, he gained universal esteem and con- 
fidence. To high moral worth and irreproachable habits were join- 
ed gentleness of manners, and ingenuous disposition, and viger of 
understanding. No young man of his years put forth a fairer pro- 
mise of future usefulness and celebrity ; the fortunes of none were 
fostered more sincerely by the generous good wishes of his associates, 
or the hopes and encouraging presages of his superiors. 

Being a patriot upon principle, and an enthusiast in a cause which 
appealed equally to his sense of justice and love of liberty, he was 
among the first to take up arms in his country’s defence. ‘The news 
of the battle of Lexington roused his martial spirit, and called him 
immediately to the field. He obtained a commission in the army, 
and marched with his company to Cambridge. His promptness, ac- 
tivity, and assiduous attention to discipline, were early observed. 
He prevailed upon his men to adopt a simple uniform, which im- 
proved their appearance, attracted notice, and procured applause. 
The example was followed by others, and its influence was beneti- 
cial. Nor were his hours wholly absorbed by his military duties. 
A rigid economy of time enabled him to gratify his zeal for study 
and mental culture. 

At length the theatre of action was changed, and the army was 
removed to the southward. The battle of Long Island was fought, 
and the American forces were drawn together in the city of New 
York. At this moment it was extremely important for Washingion 
to know the situation of the British army on the heights of Brook- 
lyn, its numbers, and the indications as to its future movements. 
Having confidence in the discretion and judgment of the gallant 
Colonel Knowlton, who commanded a Connecticut regiment of 1n- 
fantry, he explained his wishes to that officer, and requested him to 
ascertain if any suitable person could be found in his regiment, who 
would undertake so hazardous and responsible service. It was 
essential, that he should be a man of capacity, address, and military 
knowledge. 

Col. Knowlton assembled several of his officers, stated to them 
the views and desires of the General, and left the subject to their 
reflections, without proposing the enterprise to any individua!. The 
officers then separated. Capt. Hale considered deliberately what 
had been said, and finding himself by a sense of duty inclined to the 
undertaking, he called at the quarters of his intimate friend, Capt. 
Hull,—afterward General Hull,—and asked his opinion. Hull en- 
deavored to dissuade him from the service, as not befitting his rank 
in the army, and as being of a kind for which his openness of char- 
acter disqualified him; adding that no glory could accrue from suc- 
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cess, and a detection would inevitably be followed by an ignomini- 
ous death. 

Captain Hale replied, that all these considerations had been duly 
weighed, that ‘every kind of service necessary to the public good 
was honorable by being necessary’—that he did not accept the com- 
mission for the sake of fame alone, or personal advancement; that 
he had been for some time in the army without being able to render 
any signal aid to the cause of his country, and that he felt impelled 
by high motives of duty not to shrink from the opportunity now 
presented. 

The arguments of his friends were unavailing, and Captain Hale 
passed over to Long Island in disguise. He had gained the desired 
information, and was just on the point of stepping into a boat to re- 
turn to the city of New York, when he was arrested and taken before 
the British commander. Like Andre, he had assumed a character 
which he could not sustain; he was ‘too little accustomed to du- 
plicity to succeed.’ ‘fhe proof against him was so conclusive, that 
he made no effort at self defence, but frankly confessed his object ; 
and, again like Andre, without further remarks, ‘left the facts to 
operate with his judges.” He was sentenced to be executed as a 
spy, and was accordingly hanged the next morning. 

The sentence was conformable to the laws of war, and the prison- 
er was prepared to meet it with a fortitude becoming his character. 
But the circumstances of his death aggravated his sufferings, and 
placed him in a situation widely different from that of Andre. The 
facts were narrated to General Hull by an officer of the British com- 
missary department, who was present at the execution, and deeply 
moved by the conduct and fate of the unfortunate victim, andjthe 
treatment he received. The provost-marshal, to whose charge he 
was consigned, was a refugee, and behaved toward him in the most 
unfeeling manner; refusing the attendance of a clergyman and the 
use of a bible, and destroying the letters he had written to his mo- 
ther and friends. 

In the midst of these barbarities, Hale was calm, collected, firm ; 
pitying the malice that could insult a fallen foe and dying man, but 
displaying to the last his native elevation of soul, dignity of deport- 
ment, and an undaunted courage. Alone, unfriended, without con- 
solation or sympathy, he closed his mortal career with the declara- 
tion, ‘that he only lamented that he had but one life to lose for his 
country.? When Andre stood upon the scaffold, he called on all 
around him to bear witness, that he died like a brave man. The 
dying words of Hale, embodied a nobler and more sublime senti- 
ment; breathing a spirit of satisfaction, that, although brought to an 
untimely end, it was his lot to die a martyr in his country’s cause. 
The whole tenor of his conduct, and this declaration itself, were 
such proofs of his bravery that it required not to be more audibly 
proclaimed. The following tribute is from the muse of Dr. Dwight : 


Thus, while fond virtue wished in vain to save, 
Hale, bright and generous, found a hapless grave ; 
With genius’ living flame his bosom glowed, 

And science charmed him to her sweet abode ; 
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PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 


In worth's fair path his feet adventured far, 
The pride of peace, the rising grace of war. 


There was a striking similarity between the character and acts of 
Hale and Andre; but in one essential point of difference the former 
appears to much the greater advantage. Hale was promised no re- 
ward, nor did he expect any. It was necessary that the service 
should be undertaken from purely virtuous motives, without a hope 
of gain or of honor; because it was of a nature not to be executed 
by the common class of spies, who are influenced by pecuniary con- 
sideration; and promotion could not be offered as an inducement, 
since that would be a temptation for an officer to hazard his life as a 
spy, which a commander could not with propriety hold out. View- 
ed in any light, the act must be allowed to bear unequivocal marks 
of patriotic disinterestedness and self-denial. But Andre had a glo- 
Fious prize before him—the chance of distinghishing himself in a 
military enterprise, honors, renown, and every allurement that could 
flatter hope, and stimulate ambition. To say the least, his personal 
advantages were to be commensurate with the benefit to his country. 
But whatever may have been the parallel between these two indi- 
viduals while living, it ceased with their death. A monument was 
raised and consecrated to the memory of Andre, by the bounty of a 
grateful sovereign. His ashes have been removed from their obscure 
resting place, transported across the ocean, and deposited with the 
remains of the illustrious dead in Westminister Abbey. Where is 
the memento of the virtues, the patriotic sacrifice, the early fate of 
Hale? It is not inscribed on marble—it is hardly recorded in books. 
Let it be the more deeply cherished in the hearts of his countrymen. 

Life of Arnold. 


—_ 





PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 


Old Ironside, the Guardian, has already admirably painted the de- 
grees of civility, shown by a rich man of etiquette to persons of his 
acquaintance according to their title and renk, from ‘* My Lord, your 
devoted servant!” to ‘‘ Ha, Frank, how are you?’ Pride now-a- 
days displays itself in the same, or perhaps a more offensive manner, 
than etiquette did in similar circumstances in the time of Queen 
Anne. 

Jack Wilson was a schoolfellow of mine, and we were often en- 
gaged in boyish pranks together. I was once beaten for him, rather 
than tell that he was, and | was not the aggressor; and “ Playdays,”’ 
usually spent together, in Summer, in Birdnesting, and in Winter in 
reading whatever we could lay our hands on, provided it was nothing 
‘‘in shape or pressure,” at all resembling what we were forced to 
study during the rest of the week. Well, Jack, being older than me, 
first left the school, and by good luck or good interest, got a junior 
Clerk’s place in a Merchant’s Counting house. He ceased then to 
invite me often to his father’s house : in a few months, he ceased to 
invite me at all. Six months after he left school he gave up taking 
my arm. In less than a twelvemonth he shook hands through all 
the varieties of hearty—joking—kind—-damp—cold—and frosty ; 
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and by the expiry of that period fairly relinquished shaking mine at 
all.—His salary rose, and he got a long coat.—He then began to Sir 
me when we met. When the bunch of seals and white neckcloth 
were added, he passed with a “How d’ye do,” which, as months 
wore on got to a nod, and came to a jerk, sideways, as if pride stiff- 
ened the neck, and memory pulled it awry in spite of him. His 
eyesight and Memory, though he is but twenty-two, have now, both 
deserted him.— (Copying letters, and folding samples, I am given to 
know, is bad for both.) He does not choose to know me,—I scorn 
to remember him.—Thus Pride and Humility combine to produce 
the same results in both of us.— Chameleon. 





[For the Portland Magazine. } 
MR. FURBISH— 
AND HIS MODE OF TEACHING FRENCH. 


We have long intended to speak of this gentleman, of his merits as an instruc- 
ter, and particularly of a mode he has lately contrived for communicating a know- 
ledge of the French, and other modern languages; but owing to causes not worth 
explaining here, we have been obliged to defer it, until in justice to the public, we 
can defer it no longer. 

Mr. F. has long been known as a good French scholar, intimately acquainted, 
not only with the general structure, but with the difficulties, delicacics, and beau- 
ties of the language. He speaks it well—a qualification of the highest importance, 
and calculated, in our opinion, to supersede a/mest any other, although we have 
known a Scotchman, who could not speak one word of the language, enjoy con- 
siderable reputation as a French teacher, and although the celebrated Hamilton, 
whose quackery has taken the name of the Hamiltonian system, abroad as well as 
here—a system, by the way, older than the Eaton Grammar, and followed by 
Roger Ascham, in teaching Queen Elizabeth—even Hamilton is an Irishman, 
who speaks but passable French. 

But apart from the qualification of Mr. Furbish as an instructer, and especially 
of young females—to his acquaintance with the structure of the modern lan- 
guages, and his facility in speaking French—we cannot forbear recommending his 
own peculiar system, for it is a system, and it is his, to the special consideration of 
parents, and of all others who are desirous of obtaining a knowledge of that which 
may justly be considered a sort of universal langaage. We have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing and hearing Mr. F. explain his views, and we do not scruple to 
say that he deserves the gratitude of all who are interested in the progress of edu- 
cation, for having so greatly abridged a department, which after you have made 
the best of it, is little better than drudgery—the acquisition of languages in the 
usual way. 

By a tabular view of the regular and irregular verbs, with certain other changes 
indicated by color, and often by position, two senses are employed and exercised 
instead of one, and the beginner soon learns to perceive the governing principles 
of conformation. By little and little, he is led on to the use of the tenses—- 
negatively and interogatively employed ; and before he knows it, he is writing and 
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speaking French himself; and without being able to say how he has acquired the 
very alphabet of the language. The pronunciation, a very difficult thing at best, and 
more difficult in the French than in any other language we are acquainted with, 
not excepting the German itself, a beginner soon gets reconciled to, and after that 
accustomed to, by hearing it continually from the instructer, in the enunciation of 
the phrases, long or short, simple or compound, as they happen to occur. 

It would be hardly worth our while, were it consistent with the views of a 
magazine writer, to give a detailed account of the plan pursued by Mr.F. But 
this we may do—recommend it heartily as a great improvement in the teaching, 
as wellas in the acquisition of language ; a matter in which the public have adeep 
and continually-growing interest. For ourselves, we see no reason why the sys- 
tem itself should not furnish him with constant occupation as a Lecturer; without 
obliging him to conduct a school, in which this is but one of many valuable im- 
provements lately introduced, But as he happens to be the principal of the Portland 
academy—as he has given up many years to the instruction of females in.the high- 
er branches of education—as he cordially loves his business, and as we have ail a 
deep interest in the education of those who are to build up the minds of the next 
generation—whatever we may think of the gentleman's prudence (to use an idea 
of Mr. J. Q. Adams on a late occasion,) of keeping school, when so much more 
money might be made by lecturing—we cannot help appreciating the spirit of the 
man, who perseveres in the teeth of so many obstacles, and of so much teimptation, 
in the public discharge of his duty as an instructer. N. 





TASTE AND PLEASURE. 


The attainment of pleasure, under whatever guise, is the object 
and pursuit of all, however they may differ in their definition and 
conception of that in which it consists. The gratification of the 
animal appetites, with one class, is held as the only means of attain- 
ing that end. Intellectual acquirements and studies are esteemed 
capable of conferring it by another, but unfortunately smaller portion 
of mankind. It has become proverbial the remark, that the pleasure 
of one man would assume the shape of pains if inflicted on another ; 
for pleasure is more variable than taste, though in an intimate degree 
it depends upon it,—having, in many instances, its rise from the 
gratification administered to that mental perspicacity and standard of 
feeling so named. It is more variable, or, in other words, less defi- 
ned or established by rules than taste, because the latter may be to 
a certain degree gratified without a sensation being created sufficient- 
ly vivid to deserve the former appellation.—Pleasure is to Taste, 
what poetry is to language, its fullest—almost its exaggerated de- 
velopement; its warm-blooded and enthusiastic display when under 
high excitement. This excitement seldom is found in solitude— 
Tranquillity, piety and contentment are the offspring of that state. 
Pleasure is social, and, in its most vivid sense, I should almost be 
inclined to say convivial in its nature. The child of communion 
with our fellow mortals, how much of the pleasure of life lives but 
in the act of pleasing and arises from seeing others pleased !—This 
puts in a beautiful point of view one of the links of the unseen chain 
which binds Society together.— Chameleon. 
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[For the Portland Magazine.] 


FANNY KEMBLE’S POETRY. 


Tue first attempt of any kind is usually a nervous piece of business, and as this 
is our first essay at criticism we may be excused for taking the following lines 
for dissection ; as in so doing we follow an excellent rule of our mother, which 
was, ‘never to spoil good muslin with bad embroidery.’ Mrs. Butler's fugitive 
pieces have as yet remained unmolested or applauded by critics. Even Mr. Neal 
of the Galaxy, when stripping her of all other merits, tosses them to their owner 
somewhat as a good-natured creditor, after he has sacrificed some poor man’s goods 
at auction, may be supposed to throw back some worthless trinkets to the unhappy 
debtor, and endeavor to convince him that it is a treasure in itself. But to our task. 
All we intend to do, is to render the following lines, by Mrs. Butler, into plain 
prose. 


* T’]] tell thee why this weary world me seemeth 
But as the visions light of one who dreameth, 
Which pass like clouds, leaving no trace behind ; 
Why this strange life, so full of sin and folly, 
In me awakeneth no melancholy, 
Nor casteth shade or sadness o'er my mind.”’ 


Very good poetry, but what is the sentiment? Simply this, as we understand 
it—Mrs. Frances A. Butler is a being lifted above the common feelings and sym- 
pathies of humanity, a bright peculiar star, that pours its effulgence coldly on the 
poor inhabitants of our nether world, without emitting one ray of pity on the 
millions of human beings that, even as she was writing, were thrust one step for- 
ward toward eternity. The folly ofthe world, the guilt with its dreadful conse- 
quences, are entirely beyond her pity or notice—the knowledge that human beings 
are drawing their first, and gasping their last breath every instant; that death is 
tearing the husband from the wife, the father from his child, that hearts are deso- 
lated, intellects darkened, and hopes blasted continually, does not ffect her—the 
whole aggregate of joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, swelling the great universe 
as with one pulse; all this cannot excite the sympathies of Mrs. F. A. Butler. 


“Tis not, that with an undiscerning eye, 

I see the pageant wild go dancing by, 
Mistaking that which falsest is, for true ; 

*Tis not that pleasure hath entwined me, 

’Tis not that sorrow hath enshrined me,— 
I bear no badge of roses, or of rue.”’ 


Reader, do not suppose that this want of feeling in Mrs. B. originates in igno- 
rance—nothing of the kind. She has discernment—cannot be deceived in what 
passes her ever so wildly. Nor is it that she is a votary of pleasure. How can that 
be suppposed of one so educated, in the atmosphere ofa theatre, in the refinements 
of the green-room? Drawing inspiration from that fountain of purity, the foot- 
lights, her aim must be something higher than pleasure, certainly. It is not 
pleasure nor sorrow—but now she goes on to inform you why it is, that she sits 
like a divinity smiling coldly on the joys and ills of life. 


* But in the inmost chambers of my soul 
There is another world, a blessed home, 
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O'er which no living power holdeth control, 
Anigh to which ill things do never come. 
There shineth the glad sun-light of sweet thought, 
With hope and faith holding communion high, 
Over a fragrant land, with flow’rs ywrought, 
Where gush the living springs of poesy. 
There speak the voices that I love to hear, 
There smile the glances that | love to see, 
There live the forms of those my soul holds dear, 
Forever in that secret world with me. 
They who have walked with me along life’s way, 
And sever'd been by Fortune's adverse tide, 
Who ne’er again, thro’ Time’s uncertain day, 
In weal or woe may wander by my side ; 
These all dwell here: nor these, whom life alone 
Divideth from me, but the dead—the dead, 
Those happy ones, who to their rest are gone, 
Whose fvot-prints from the earth have vanished. 
There dwell they all ;—and here, within this world, 
Like light within a summer sun cloud furl’d, 
My spirit dwells.”’ 


This certainly is very fine poctry—almost enough to induce one to forgive the 
ridiculous arrogance of the writer, in representing her heart as a world full of 
beautiful things, a charming nook filled with flowers, the sun-light of thought, 
with hope and faith wandering lovingly together. 

* Where gush the living springs of poesy.” 

This description is too modest, certainly. Could not the diffident lady have 
crowded inthe hill of Parnassus, with Apollo and the nine muses dancing around it? 
This would have diversified the scenery of her world, if nothing more; and the 


spirit of the authoress, which she informs us presides in this charming region like 


‘“* Light within a summer sun-cloud furled,’ might have found it convenient to 
rest occasionally on the very top—of course not lower—and then as we are 
giving advice, if the lady could make room for the least particle of self-distrust— 
but we suggest this with all possible humility, thinking that perhaps this might 
be considered one of the ill things that never come anigh her inward kingdom. 
Mrs. B. does not inform us whether the American husband she has condescended 
to marry is admitted into the little paradise situated in her capacious soul. But 
if he is there, we may reasonably suppose him perfectly powerless, inasmuch as in 
that great and beautiful universe ofa heart, ‘‘ No living being holdeth control.” Still 
we are assured that a few friends are congregated there, but for what purpose we 
are at a loss to guess, since, by her own confession, she is entirely without feeling. 
Possibly her capacities for friendship and sympathy were only extinguished when 
she arrived in America, and she had naturalized these few before—of course Grati- 
tude expired at that time, if it ever was a subject of her realm. 
“ Therefore, this evil life, 
With all its gilded snares, and fair deceivings, 
Its wealth, its want, its pleasures and its grievings, 
Nor frights nor frets me, by its idle strife. 
O thou who readest, for thy courtesy, 
Whoe’er thou art, 1 wish the same to thee !"’ 
There, gentle reader, you have one of Mrs. Butler’s brilliant gems before you. 
Let not our severity on the above—if indeed we have been too severe—be 

imputed to any unworthy feeling; for in all sincerity, we believe that the por 
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tion of Mrs. Butler’s writings, which has not only escaped censure, but gained 
her a high reputation, is that most calculated to work injury in our female 
community. If the kind of writing which this lady pursues, is to set her on 
a pinnacle above the best female writers of our own country—if they are to be 
believed who underrate a Baillie, a Moore, a Sigourney, a Sedgwick anda Mar- 
tineau, in pronouncing Mrs. Butler the greatest, or in other words, ‘the most sin- 
gularly gifted female of her age,’—she must inevitably become the most promi- 
nent object of imitation to female aspirants for literary honors ; and in our opinion 
it would be no very desirable improvement in the taste and morals of our young 
ladies, were they to follow her example so far, as to be capable at the early age of 
fourteen, of describing the most gross and unholy passions of the human heart, 
asthey are portrayed in Mrs. Butler’s Francis the First, written at that age, and 
republished after her arrival in this country. 

We repeat, that in granting this lady a high reputation, we are guilty of 
holding her up asan example for imitation, and endanger the purity of taste so 
essential in our female writers. We ask, wouldthe mothers of our young read- 
ers willingly see their daughters treading their way to fame in the footsteps of 
Frances Butler? We pass over her life as an actress, and confine ourselves to the 
authoress, which alone is liable to be imitated. Is there one mother among our 
readers, who would be willing to acknowledge the play of Frances the First, as the 
production of her daughter at the age of fourteen, or indeed atany age? Is there 
a young lady among our readers who would relieve the authoress in question vf 
her literary reputation, or acknowledge the authorship even of the presumptuous 
piece of egotism we have presented them? Furthermore, we have always 
thought that a man or woman is only great from the amount of benefit he or 
she may have conferred on mankind. If Mrs. B. is to be judged by this rule, 
what claim can she have to greatness? What has she done to promote the 
happiness of her fellow-creatures? Has the female heart been made more reli- 
giously pure by her writings ?—have high and strong energies been called forth ?>— 
has the heart of the sufferer been soothed ?—in short has virtue been promoted ? 
We answeer, no. Passions, such as should never be excited in the female heart, 
may be roused by her glowing and beautiful language. She can amuse, can ex- 
cite the admiration ; butdoes the reader rise from the perusal of any thing she 
has written, feeling that the heart has been made better, the taste improved, 
or good principles more firmly established? If not, what claim has Frances 
Butler to greatness ? 

“ Look on this picture and on this.”’ 

Mrs. Sigourney, though surrounded by the cares of domestic life, and lifted 
by circumstances above the necessity of authorship, has for years been con- 
centrating the brightness of her genius in her heart, and without other recom- 
pense than the consciousness of benevolence, has been pouring out the essence 
of her soul upon the world in a stream of purity and affection. The mother, 
seeing her name on a title-page, confides the volume to the hands of her child, 
without further examination, confident that it must be good. The name of 
Mrs. Sigourney is coupled with purity and religion—benefit follows every syl- 
lable from her pen ; and can any person possessing taste enough to appreciate 
her merits, call Fanny Kemble, (Butler,) great ? 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Tur Mecuanic anp Farmer.—This is a new paper, and of course must be no- 
ticed, though it does not come within the range of literary periodicals. It is print- 
ed in Bangor—well gotten up, and very respectable in all its parts ; has nothing 
to do with politics, doctrines, anti-mason, or anti-slavery parties. Therefore, we 
may speak our opinion fearlessly of it, as well as of the Maine Farmer, one of 
the very best papers in our State. No number of which, has left our hands 
unread, notwithstanding it treats of things beyond a lady’s ken. Many a prodi- 
gious vegetable has crept into our affections under the disguise of one of Mr. 
Holmes’ paragraphs ; and we sometimes find ourselves calculating the bushels of 
corn that can be raised on an acre, or deep in the mysteries of butter and cheese, 
when we should be “ on poetic thoughts intent.” 

We never open this paper, but a loved farm-house,in which we sojourn a few 
weeks every year, arises before our mental vision, with its orchard, its roses, its bee- 
hives, its poultry, and above all, the warm hearts and kind, happy faces within. 
Alas! the wing of death is shadowing it now. The father of the family, the white 
haired and kind old christian, was but a few days since carried from it to his still 
and silent rest—death struck him down suddenly, but found him ready for the 
harvest. May that God, whom he served, comfort the bereaved family, particular- 
ly that loved and aged friend, who has been to us as a mother, and whose heart, 
when she reads this, will know that ours mourns her bereavement, with a feeling 
of deep sympathy, surpassing that of strangers. 


Last days of Pompeii.—After reading the proofs of plagiarism brought against 
Bulwer, by S. L. Fairfield, we are convinced that the English author is indebted 
to the American poet for the plot as well as the best incidents of his Last days of 
Pompeii; nor are we at all surprised at this, as it is very easy to trace imitations 
of Bulwer back tg Bulwer’s imitations of another American author, which may be 
found in some of his previous works. If practicable, we intend to mention Mr. 
Bulwer’s writings more minutely at some future time. 


The Penobscot Freeman, a few weeks since, published a very interesting tale, 
purporting to be from the pen of a Bangor lady, which was somewhat in the style, 


and quite as good as many of Miss Leslie’s. The “ Double Conquest” was its 
title. 


Mr. Jones.—We learn from the Boston papers, that Mr. Jones, the Phrenolo- 
gist, is lecturing and examining heads successfully, in that city. 


To CorresponpEeNts.—The portion of our Magazine devoted to poetry is small, 
consequently, we shall be obliged to exclude several pieces now on hand, some of 
which are worthy of a place. Some articles of prose, also, have been received, but 
want finish,—others will be inserted. 

In reply to the request of a correspondent, we inform him that it is most con- 


veaient for us to have all our communications on hand by the fifteenth of every 
month. 





